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PART III. 

FROM THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINB TO THE 
DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTION. — ^PABTITION OF CONSTANTIME*S EMPIRE. — ^THE 
SONS OF GONSTAKTINE.— COKSTAimNE n. DESTHOTED BT 

CONSTAKS. CONSTAirriUS APPOINTS EUSEBIUS BISHOP OF 

CONSTANTINO^^, AND PEBSECUTES ATHANASTCTS. STATE OF 

ABMENIA. ^THE PERSIAN WAR.— <X)UNCIL OF SARDICA.-*- 

FERSECUTXON OF THE TRINITASIANS. — DEATH OF CONSTANS. 
•^CONSTANTIUS OVERCOMES TWO USURPERS, AND BECOMES 

SOLE EMPEROR OF THE ROMAN WORLD. ^HIS ECCLESIASTICAL 

ACTS. — THE CjESAR GALLUS. — ARIANISM ALMOST UNIVER- 
SALLY ESTABLISHED. 

To the lovers of history who think with the poet, " the 
proper study of mankind is man/' we would offer this 
caution : let habitual reference to God, and to ourselves, 
accompany the study, for thus alone can it be pursued with 
propriety or advantage. To God we must refer, because 
man, as His creature, is responsible to Him, according to 
the measure of light and advantages received : to ourselves 
we shoiild refer, because the only use of an enlarged 
acquaintance with human nature, is when it becomes to us 
a glass wherein our own hearts are reflected. Thus histo* 
riral knowledge may prove a real blessing. Nothing can 
throw a deeper interest over the pages of Universal History, 
than the consideration that every person and every action 
of which they treat, must pass under solemn review in the 
day of judgment. ^ Then the nameless millions, as well as the 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

distinguished individuals of whom we read, ** the dead, small 
and great," will stand before the throne of God, and every 
tongue confess that the Judge of all the earth does right. 

In resuming our history, we have to contemplate mankind 
in general under three different aspects — ^in Pagan ignorance ; 
in Jewish blindness ; or in a Christian profession : always 
remembering the latter embraces the true children of God— 
the salt of the earth. Pagan ignorance, as the Scriptures 
declare, is wilful and without excuse. Man, amidst a 
creation that gives such clear witness of Eternal power and 
Godhead, prefers the creature to the Creator — man, pos- 
sessed of an accusing conscience, breaks through the very 
laws of his nature, and thus proves the apostasy of his 
heart ; and even the brightest page of heathen history bears 
upon it the stamp of death towards God. Thus the Gentiles, 
judged by their own advantages of creation and conscience, 
have been found guilty : — ^weighed in the balances God has 
appointed for them» they are still found wanting. 

The Jews, the chosen depositories of God's revealed will 
— ^the people who heard the voice of Jehovah speaking out 
of heaven, and who promised obedience to His holy law, are 
judged according to that law; and their sufferings under the 
penalties of disobedience prove through the whole course 
of their history that they also are weighed and found want- 
ing. Yet more, the rejected blood of Christ has called for 
vengeance on them and their children, and leaves them 
groping like the blind, till the day when they shall turn with 
bitter mourning to the Lord. 

The Messiidi, according to the prophetic word, is the 
Light to lighten the Gentiles, before He is acknowledged as 
the glory of His people Israel ; but in viewing the masses 
of Gentiles who take up the Christian profession, we learn the 
same lessons as in looking upon Jews and Pagans; only 
they are written in more vivid characters. Upon this third 
platform, man's natural tendency to apostatise from God 
appears in a more dreadful light (see Matt. xi. 20 — ^24). 
By outward privileges he may be lifted up, as it were, 
to heaven's gate, and yet, unless brought in by the con- 
straining love of Christ, fell from thence into the chambers 
of heU. Creation, conscience, the holy law, the gospel of 
God, all the accumulated light of nature and revelation, will 
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^bine at last in the just and terrible condemnation of those 
who are found to have loved darkness rather than light. 
The evils of mere nominal Christianity will be displayed 
Fery strongly in the following portion of history. May the 
relation of tiiem awaken more hvely desires after the power 
of godliness in the heart of the Christian reader, and 
reach the conscience of some who have been satisfied with 
an empty name. 



Constantine the Great was the first of the kings of the 
earth who made an open profession of belief in Christy 
and though his own heart and life *seemed so little under 
the influence of his avowed convictions, he was sufficiently 
enlightened to wish that his sons should have Christian 
instruction. His eldest son, who must now be distinguished 
as Constantine 11., had been, when yet a child, elevated to 
the rank of Caesar in the Western provinces ; and thence- 
ioTNesA residing in Gaul, where the Arian heresy had met 
with little encouragement, he never dissented from the 
Nicene creed. His brother Constans, in Italy, was of the 
same persuasion ; but Constantius, whose lot was cast in the 
Eastern provinces, fell, Uke his father, under Arian influence. 

If Arianism, as we believe^ be one of those damnable 
heresies of which the apostles prophesied (2 Pet. ii. 1, and 
Jnde 4), notlung could be expected from its supporters but 
pernicious ways; and every step taken by Constantius, proves 
the banefulness of the error to which he clung.* 

Constantius, from his position, was the only one of the 
{Minces who could attend the death-bed of their father; and 
though he. honoured the poor remains of the emperor with 
much external respect, his want of fihal affection was quickly 
manifested. Constantine had given to his two nephews 
the same rai^k as to his sons, and treated them always with 
the same regard ; and when he assigned to the five Caesars 

* Arius, by denying the essential Godhead and self-existence of 
Him who bought his people at such a price, denied that which alone 
made His blood-shedding available as an atonement for sin. Ignorance 
and pride lie at the root of such a denial, beoanse t\i9 neoetHty for a 
sacrifice of this nature, and the fiact that it was actually offered, proves 
the utter inefiicacy of all other means for procuring peace with God. 
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their respective shares of his vast dominions, he hestowed 
upon his nephew Hannihalianus the hand of his daughter 
Constantia, and the superior title of king. Constantius 
was jealous of his cousins, and they were suspicious of him, 
but to keep them quiet, he promised them security by a 
solemn oath, even whilst he was secretly plotting their 
destruction. Eusebius, the Arian bishop of Nicomedia, a 
man whose historical character is that of an accomplished 
villain, was the partner and ready instrument of his designs ; 
and as soon as the funeral ceremonies were ended, he pro- 
duced a scroll that he had himself forged, pretending it 
contained the emperor's last directions to his sons. 

In this false document, Constantine was made to express 
a suspicion that he had been poisoned by the contrivance of 
his brothers, and consequently to desire his children to 
secure their own safety by the punishment of the guilty. 
Constantius was not slow in carrying out the murderous 
plan he had devised, and immediately issued orders for the 
execution of his two uncles and seven cousins ; and only 
the two young children of his unde Julius, Gallus and Julian, 
were saved by the care of some faithful servants in the 
general massacre of the imperial family. Having accom- 
plished his purpose, the treacherous Constantius secured for 
himself all the rich provinces of the East, and the throne 
of Constantinople; and left the rest of the empire to his 
brothers. Constantine II. was declared emperor in the 
West, and Constans obtained the same dignity in Italy and 
Africa. The three emperors gave at once a public testi- 
mony that they meant to maintain a Christian profession, 
by publishing a joint edict for the abolition of sacrifices; 
but we have no farther proof of agreement between them, 
and no testimony that their Christianity was more than a 
name. Little is recorded concerning Constantine II. and 
Constans, save their maintenance of the Nicene creed; 
and the former, on finding Athanasius still in exile at 
Treves, reinstated him in his original office as bishop of 
Alexandria, saying his father had intended to do so before 
his death. Tlie princes, however, who adhered to the 
scriptural creed, disgraced their profession by want of love 
to each other ; and a quarrel which originated about the ill- 
gotten spoils of their murdered cousins, led Constantine to 
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Ibvade biB brother's territory, the western IllTricum. Bat 
as he was leading his U'oops through a thick wood» he was 
slain by an ambush concealed there by Constans, and thus 
instead of satisfying his covetousness, he lost his own life, 
and suffered all his dominions to fall into the hands of his 
brother, a.d. 340. 

In the same year died Alexander the Trinitarian* bishop 
of Constantinople; and when Paul, a person of his own 
sentiments, was dected in his room, according to his dying, 
advice, the emperor Gonstantius vicdently displaced him, in 
order to promote his favourite Eosebius to a place of so 
much honour and influence. Interference in a matter so 
entirely out of the province of a civil governor had never 
before been attempted ; and Athanasias, with a hundred 
ether bishops, strongly protested against it : but Gonstan- 
tius was absolute; and from that time the appobtment of 
bishops, at least in. -capital cities, fell into the hands of 
princes. We cannot pass on without observing, that the 
word biahopy like the word church, can no more be used 
according to its scriptural meaning and description. By a 
bishop, we no longer necessarily mean an overseer of souls, 
made so by the Holy Ghost — ^Uiough we believe that some 
who have borne the name were truly such — we mean a 
person so called among men, however much he may disgrace 
the title. In a.u. 342, Eusebius held a council at Antioch 
in the presence of the emperor, and Athanasius being again 
arraigned, was deposed by the assembled bishops, and com- 
manded to make way for one Gregory of Gappadocia. 
Gonstantius then sent a letter to the Prefect o£ Egypt, 
desiring him to support Gregory with an armed force ; and 
thoagh Athanasius himself escaped to Rome, many of his 
friends were scourged and imprisoned, and the whole Trini- 
tarian party treated with much cruelty. Julius, bishop of 
Home, in a public epistle defended Athanasius ; the emperor 

* I liave used tfiis term, as being more intelligible than the word 
orthodox, and as reminding one of the particular truth which was 
the subject of contention. The term Trinity, i. e. Tri-unity, though 
liable to objection as not being found in Scripture, seems fitted, by 
long and general usage, to express the scriptural doctrine of the one- 
ness, and yet the personality of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the 
Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty. 
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Cohstans protected him ; and the exiled bishop, in a moment' 
of proud irritation, brought disgrace on the better cause, by 
desiring the bishops, now placed under Gregory's control^ 
to tear his letters, and treat his messengers with disdain. 

Eusebius died about a year after he had headed the per- 
secuting council of Antioch, leaving a memory hated by all 
parties ; and Paul was again brought forward by the TVini- 
tarians. But the emperor had chosen Macedonius, another 
Arian ; an^ as a proof of the wretched spirit in which the 
controversy was now carried on in the capital, it is enough 
to state, that the imperial officer sent to instal Macedonius 
was slain, through the violence of some of Paul's adherents. 

We must turn awhile from these " fightings" amongst 
professed Christians, to notice the war with their avowed 
enemies the Persians, into which Constantine was led, most 
probably by ambitious motives, though professing to under- 
take it as the chfimpion of the church. The circumstances 
were as follows : — ^Tiridates, king of Armenia, had forsaken 
the idolatrous profession of his fathers, and, as the friend of 
Constantine, assumed the Christian name, and tried to 
spread it over his country. Many of his subjects were 
baptised, churches were built, and bishops appointed ; but 
the satraps, or nobles of the kingdom, unwilling to part 
with their many gods, and still more with their many wives, 
opposed the spread of a religion, the barest acknowledgment 
of the truth of which must have led to such sacrifices. 
Their obstinacy and discontent made Tiridates so unhappy, 
that he rejoiced at the prospect of death. Whether its' 
dting was removed by the faith of Him who felt its bitter- 
ness, that His people might be saved from it, we know not. 
He died a.d. 342 after a reign of fifty-six years ; and his son 
Chosroes being of too feeble a character to withstand the 
power of his rebellious satraps, was shortly afterwards sent 
into exile. The Christian party was, however, so strong, 
that the Armenian nobles were obliged to get help from the 
Persians in order to drive them out ; and they being for the 
most part Christians merely in name, were not prepared to 
sufier or to flee, according to the Master's will, but appealed 
to Con Stan tius for military help. 

The flame of war, thus rekindled between the Romans 
and Persians, blazed more or less fiercely throughout the 
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loi&g reign of Constantme, causing g^eat loss of life and 
treasure, and bringing no kind of advantage to either party* 

After three troublous years, the sou of Tiridates was 
restCHred to his uneasy throne, and the rebellious satraps 
were pardoned, upon promising obedience for the future ; 
but Chosroes was disinclined to govern or defend his king- 
dom, and gladly paid an annual tribute to Sapor, the kin^ 
of Persia, that he might secure the safety of his own person. 
He then withdrew to a retired palace, where he spent his 
time chiefly in hawking and hunting; and from this time 
the kingdom of Armenia fell back into the insignificance out, 
of which it had been raised by the talents of llridates. 

Throughout the Persian war, the Romans only once 
obtained the advantage in the field of battle ; and then, 
having made the son of Sapor their prisoner, that young 
prince was scourged and tortured in their camp till he died. 
This barbarity caused the Persian king to make extra- 
ordinary efforts in revenge; and, having forced his way 
across the Roman frontier, only the fortified cities of Meso- 
potamia hindered his progress. Under the strong walls of 
Nisibis, which he besieged three times, he lost twenty 
thousand men; yet he never consented to make peace 
with Constantins, except for a shcnrt season, when he needed 
to employ his whole strength against the Sc3rthians. In a.d* 
347, a council was held at Sardi^a, in Illyria, by the 
desire of both the sons of Constantine, with the idea of 
uniting the two opposite parties in the church; but the 
meeting only led to a wider separation. The Eastern 
bishops, who were Arians, left Sardica in a rage, and having 
assembled again at Fhilippopolis in Thrace, excommuni* 
cated all the Western bishops who held the Nicene creed* 
Those who met at Sardica manifested that whatever 
remained of godliness was on their side, and made endea-i 
vours to correct some of the grossest abuses. Their 
canona enjobed bbhopa to reside amongst those for whom 
they professed to care, and especially forbade them to g^ 
to court, or to remain so long in other dioceses as to 
supplant their brethren. On this occasion, Hosius a pious 
bi^op of Corduba, in Spain, and one who had taken a 
useful part in the Nicene council, observed that as none 
ever pauBsed from the more wealthy or honourable bishoprics 
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to the less, ambition and avarice were proved to be 
prevailing motives in the Church, 

At the death of Gregory in 349, Constantius, overawed 

by the threats of his brother, invited Athanasius to retom 

to Alexandria, assuring him by solemn oaths he should not 

be again disturbed, whatever complaints might be brought 

against him. Throughout the £ast> the Trinitarians were, 

however, still treated very harshly, and, the churches being 

in possession of their opponents and filled with Arian 

doctrines, they held separate meetings in many placcB, 

though some who professed the Nicene creed did not 

assemble with them. At Antioch, Flavian was bishop 

amongst the separated Christians, who were there called 

Eustathians, and it was he who composed the doxology, 

*' Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 

Ghost I" in opposition to the Arian doxology, " Glory be to 

the Father, by the Son in the Holy Ghost !" Many who 

went to the church sang the former words, whilst those 

around them were using the lattery and Leontius the Arian 

bishop, who felt that he only had possession by imperial favour, 

tolerated the disorder. He was of a more peaceable dis«> 

position than many of his party ; and on one occasion, 

alluding to the troubles which he expected would follow his 

decease, said, touching his white hair, ** There will be much 

dirt when this snow m^lts." 

Athanasius had met with the Eustathians at Antioch, 
and when required by the emperor, on his re»settlement 
at Alexandria, to leave one church for the Arians, he con- 
sented to do so, on condition that his party should have one 
of the churches at Antioch, — whereupon Constantius with* 
drew his request. The restoration of Athanasius was 
celebrated by public thanksgivings and acts of charity ; and 
some of his friends expressed their joy in a singular manner, 
by devoting themselves to a monastic life : as if retirement 
into solitude were a fit manner of showing their gratitude 
to God for restoring a fellow-servant to active usefulness. 

In 350, Constans who had ten years before caused the 
death of his own brother, was murdered in his bed by 
Magnentius, an ambitious soldier who wanted to get the 
sovereign power into his own hands. Gaul and Italy sub- 
mitted to him ; but the whole country from the Danube to 
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the extremity tii Greece was firmly held by Vetranio, an 
aged general, who refnsed to own a murderer and uBorper. 
The Frinoesa Constantina was ready to take advantage of 
this disposition, in order to secore a part of Uie imperial domi* 
nions for herself, as she could not forget that her father had 
given her the title of Augusta, and that she had enjoyed regal 
power, during the brief reign of her husband Hannibahanus. 
At this time, she disguised her own thirst for power by placing 
the diadem on the head of Vetranio ; and, foreseeing that 
her brother would claim the whole paternal inheritance, 
she advised Vetranio to strengthen himself by an alliance 
with Magnentius. The news of these strange revolutions 
in the West, induced Constantius to leave the management 
of the Persian war to his lieutenants, and to return home- 
wards with all speed. In Thrace, he was greeted by the 
ambassadors sent by the new emperors, both of whom 
offered him their friendship, which they proposed should be 
confirmed by his acceptance of the daughter of Magnentius 
in marriage, and his permission that Constantina should 
espouse Yetranio. Constantius passed the night in 
anxious thought, and at the return of morning met his 
council with the invention which he thought most likely 
to serve his purpose. It was, that his father had appeared 
to him in a vision, embracing the murdered Constans, and 
promising him present success and immortal glory as his 
reward for revenging his brother's death. The emperor's 
ministers pretended to believe what they dared not dispute ; 
and, with their approval, the ambassadors of Magnentius 
were dismissed with a haughty message of defiance, and 
those of Vetranio desired to salute their master as colleague. 
This was but a cunning expedient to separate his rivals 
till he could dethrone them both ; and whilst Vetranio was 
preparing to receive the emperor as a friend, Constantius 
was bribing over the troops to his own interest ; so that at 
their first meeting a shout arose of *' Away with all upstart 
usurpers ! Long life and victory to the son of Constantine !" 
Vetranio, though seated on the throne, prudently chose the 
only means of safety that remained, and immediately took 
off his diadem; and, Constantius as^sting him to descend, he 
fell at the emperor's feet. This cheerful resignation was 
gradously accepted ; and the old soldier received a city. 
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instead of a kingdom, for his portion. So well satisfied was 
he with a life of retirement, that often afterwards he good- 
naturedly advised Constantius to seek contentment in such 
a ^change. Magnentias proved a very different rival; and 
Constantius, seeing the difficulties that attended him in carry- 
ing on warlike operations hoth in Europe and Asia* 
bethought himself of one to whom he could entrust hia 
Eastern affairs. It has been said two children were spared 
in the massacre of the imperial family ; these were boys 
named Gallus and Julian ; and Constantius, when he knew 
that they still existed, caused them to be carefuUy educated 
in a strong castle near Csesaria, probably intendiiig to bring 
them forward at some convenient season. Such a season 
had now arrived; and he was glad to dispose of the ambitious 
Constantina in a manner suited to her taste, by giving her 
in marriage to Gallus, to whom he granted the title of 
Csesar with permission to hold his court at Antioch, giving 
him moreover the control of the five great dioceses into 
which the Eastern perfectures were divided, and the manage- 
ment of the Persian war. For such a post the young 
prince, both by disposition and education, was totally unfit ; 
but Constantius had no time to enquire into his mode of 
government, whilst he was engaged with such a formidable 
enemy as Magnentius. During three years, this usurper 
boldly defended the Gallic provinces ; and on one occasion 
the emperor even desired to conclude a peace. But when 
Magnentius haughtily declared that he would only pardon hia 
former enmity, on his immediate resignation of the purple, 
Constantius determined to conquer, or to perish in the 
attempt. Near the ancient city of Mursa, on the banks of 
the Drave, almost the whole strength of the empire was 
placed in deadly opposition, so that fifty-four thousand men, 
it is said, lay dead on the field of battle. Magnentius, in his 
turn, was glad to sue for peace, and employed several 
bishops in succession to offer the emperor his dominions 
and his services, if he would spare his life. But his pro- 
posals were rejected ; and, in order to continue the struggle, 
he tried to raise fresh taxes from his exhausted provinces 
to meet the expenses of another war. On this account 
he became unpopular ; and one day on appearing in public, 
being saluted with loud cries of *<Long hve the Emperor 
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Constantius !" he fell on his sword and killed himself, 
A.D. 353. 

Thus ended a war which left Constantias in possession 
of the whole of his father s vast empire. In connection 
with the decisive hattle of Mursa, a fact may he related, 
which indicates the temper of the times. We are told that 
Constantias, who, like his father, was not baptised till his 
last illness, exhorted his soldiers to receive baptism before 
they weat to the field of action; and, on account of the 
danger of dying without it, desired those who refused to 
submit, to return home. 

The danger of dying without repentance towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, seems to have been but 
little thought of; so prone is man to rest satisfied with 
the external act that addresses itself to the senses, and to 
turn to something that he may have a hand in, rather than 
to the unpurchaseable grace of God. 

Constantius, after his victory, repealed a law whereby 
Magnentius had given liberty to the Pagans at Rome to 
sacrifice by night ; and he fiurther showed his zeal against 
idolatry, by removing the altar and image of Victory, which 
stood in the portico of the capitol, though the chiefs of the 
senate and priesthood entreated him to let it remain. At 
the same time, he sought, like his father, to attract attention 
by superbly ornamenting the church, and to this end ofifered 
for the altar large vessds of gold and silver, and carpets of 
gold tissue adorned with gems ; and for the doors, curtains 
of divers colours embroidered with gold: he was also 
liberal in his donations to the clergy, virgins, and widows. 
After making this vain show of external religion, a thing 
not pleasing to God and utterly opposed to the spirit 
of this dispensation, Constantius began to make use of his 
power as sole emperor, in subjecting to confiscation, exile, 
torture, or death, a vast number of his innocent subjects 
in the West, on the ground that they were partisans of his 
deceased rival : dnd at the same time he carried on, with 
fresh bitterness, the persecution against Athanasius and all 
who thought with him. After much blood-shedding, he 
succeeded in making his former nominee, Macedonius, bishop 
of Constantinople ; and Paul, loaded with irons, was sent 
into exile, and there strangled. The emperor's chamber- 
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kin, Eosebius, had by degrees acquired such a powerful 
influence over him, that it might be said he governed his 
master, whilst his master pretended to govern the civiHsed 
world ; and one historian has observed, in commenting on 
the pride of Eusebins, ** Constantius had some credit with 
his haughty minister." One of his most useful measures 
was an examination of the acts of the Caesar Gallus during 
his administration of the East ; for it was found that Antioch 
had been a city of lamentation, ever since the young Prince 
and Princess had taken up their residence there. Con- 
stantina, who is described as a fury thirsting for blood, 
stirred up the violent passions of her husband, and even 
led him to entertain treasonable designs against her brother. 
Their palace became a place of torture and execution. No 
justice could be expected, when it was known that a pearl 
necklace, or some other gift to Constantina, would be 
accepted as an atonement for the crimes of the rich. Her 
spies frequented both the public places and private houses 
of the city, to find causes of accusation against the citizens; 
and Gallus himself often acted in this way in disguise. 
Constantius attempted to conceal his dissatisfaction, by 
inviting the young Prince to come and help him in the West ; 
but Gallus suspected his cousin's design ; yet, as he could 
not trust himself to the protection of a people whose affec- 
tions he had lost, he set off, depending on the influence of 
Constantina for his personal safety. She died, however, 
soon after they left Aiitioch; and Gallus perceived a gradual 
alteration in the manners of the guards sent as his escort, 
which made him fear they were intended to be his 
executioners. He was hurried onwards to a retired prison 
in Istria, the scene of the murder of Crispus ; and there, 
being questioned by Eusebius, he confessed his guilt, but 
laid the chief blame of his mis-government on his deceased 
vrife. This circumstance, instead of excusing his conduct 
to the emperor, made him more wilting to sign the sentence 
of death pronounced by Eusebius ; and if, as it has been 
said, he sent a reprieve immediately aftewards, it was 
detained by the minister, and Gallus was beheaded in his 
prison. At this period, the brother of Gallus was remem* 
bered by Constantius, and brought to his palace at Milan, 
as he wished to find out whether he had anything to fear 
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from tluB young man's character; but after jealously 
observing him for fieven months, he was convinced the 
ambition of the youth was of a literary nature, and yielded to 
the request of his wife Eusebia, that Julian might be per- 
mitted to pursue his studies at Athens, a.d. 355. In the 
same year, a council was held at Milan by the emperor's 
command, in which an Arian creed was proposed for 
universal adoption ; and Constantius urged its acceptance, 
saying, " God had declared in his favour, by granting him 
so many victories/* 

Two fedthful bishops remonstrated, contending that the 
creed drawn up at Nice had ever been the faith of the 
church of Christ. The emperor replied he wanted not 
their advice, and that he would not be hindered in following 
Arius if he thought fit. The creed was read in the church ; 
and, as the people would not assent to it, he did not press it 
ferther ; but he still insisted that the assembled bishops should 
sign a sentence of deposition against Athanasius. Dionysius 
of Milan, and two others refused, and reminded the emperor 
of a coming day of judgment, boldly telling him the empire 
was not his but God*s. Constantius passionately drew his 
sword ; but, recovering' himself a little, satisfied his rage by 
sending them into banishment. Others who refused to 
sanction the unjust sentence were cruelly treated ; but the 
majority, who had no Christian firmness, went with the 
imperial pleasure. 

Shortly afterwards the principal church in Alexandria 
was attacked by night; and whilst numbers were beaten and 
insulted, and some even murdered, the fearless Athanasius 
directed the deacon to sing the hundred and thirty- sixth 
Fsalm, and the people as usual continued to sing the 
response, •* His mercy endnreth for ever. " The bishop 
was at last carried away by the clergy, and thus saved 
from the violence of the soldiers sent to displace him. 
At first he was concealed in the house of a pious woman 
in the city, and then escaped to the monks of the desert 
who were strong in their attachment to the Nicene creed. 

George* of Cappadocia, was introduced to the people of 

* This is the person who was adopted many centuries afterwards 
B8 the patron saint of England, all truth having been sacrified in his 
history, and a combat with the dragon placed amongst his other 
miracles, which the pictures of *' Saint George and the Dragon" were 
meant to represent. 
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Alexandria in 356 ; and Conatantios aasored tliem tiiat thd 
Uiihop be had appointed was very capable of instmcting 
them in heavenly things. But the emperor was ill*fitted 
to judge ; for George, it appears, was a poBoo of tibe 
most detestable character, and so crael in his persecvtiQa 
of the friends of Athanasios, that many who were beaten 
by his orders died in ang^h. He also sent some very aged 
bishops into the deserts, and sold their offices to proliessors 
of Arianism. 

George was himself expelled by the violence of the 
people; bat retamed to make himself more terrible and 
hateful than before, and to tyrannise over them till his 
death. 

At the councils of Rimini and Seleuda, held by cmn- 
mand of Constantius for the establishment of Arianism^ 
many who had been originally Trinitarian professors gave 
way to their opponents, and the Arian cieed was for a 
time almost universally received. All who remained aoond 
in the faith were ranked among the Separatists ; and of 
these, another company met at Antioch, distingaiahed as 
Meletians, from the name of Meletius, an ex-bishop who 
ministered among them. This faithful man had been 
desired by the emperor to preach before him concerning 
the Trinity, and had the honour of being banished for the 
truth's sake. 

Babellianism, a heresy that differed from Arianism, in 
removing all distinction between the Father and the Son, had 
grown up with the contrary doctrine, but never became 
equally popular. The Sabellians saw the error of the 
Arians in denying the true divinity of Christ, and opposed 
it with another error, in contradicting the real assumption of 
human nature. Both parties wandered out of the way, by 
endeavouring to explain and understand, like some natural 
scienosi that which can only be truly -received with the 
deeply reverential faith which is wrought by the Holy 
Ghost. "Without controversy," says the Apostle, 
" great is the mystery of godliness I" And the first point 
in the mystery so incontrovertibly great, is, " God was 
manifest in the flesh." 
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CHAP. II. 

HISTORY OP Julian's apostasy. — ^the war betwixn con- 

STANTIUS Ain> SAPOR, JULIAN, A SECOND C-fiSAR IN GAUL. 

JULIAN PROCLAIMED EMPEROR. ^DEATH OP CONSTANTIUS. 

JULIAN THE INSTRUMENT OF SATAN IN UAEINO WAR AGAINST 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Thb Empress Eusebia had taken much interest in Julian 
during his stay at Milan* and by her request he was allowed 
to indulge his philosophical taste by retiring to the groves 
of Athens ; but he had not been many months in this retreat 
when she persuaded her husband to recall him, in order to 
take a part of the burdens and cares which drew from Con- 
Btantius continual expressions of weariness. There were 
many to remind the emperor of his experience in the case 
of Gallus; but Eusebia assured him, Julian was to his 
brother, as Titus compared with Domitian ; and she succeeded 
in inducing him to promise the young prince the command 
of the GalMc provinces with the title of Caesar. 

A second call to Milan was very unwelcome to Julian; 
not only because he suspected some evil design might be 
concealed under the invitation, but on account of a strange 
revolution which had taken place in his own mind during 
his short residence in Greece. It is to be supposed Julian 
had seen the very worst features of the professed Christi- 
anity of his day. Educated among Arians, and a witness 
of the fierce contentions of the Eastern bishops, he saw 
nothing of the beauty of Christian doctrines and practice, 
till he learned to hate a religion which was associated, in his 
own mind, with the name of the murderer of his whole 
family. But, on the other hand, it is certain Julian was 
better acquainted with the Scriptures than other persons, 
for he had been employed as a reader in the church ; and 
he was without excuse, in preferring the foolish fables of 
heathen mythology to the written word of God. It was 
at Athens he became a hearty Pagan ; and having wilfully 
rejected what he knew of revelation for the monstrous 
system of his favourite poet, his fine natural understanding 
seemed as if it had fallen under the power of sevenfold. 
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darkness, and he laboured to make others throw away what 
he had trampled under his own feet. But the necessity of 
concealing for a time the change in his views, and the 
trouble of acting the hypocrite in going through outward 
forms to keep up his Christian reputation, only strengthened 
the love of idolatry, which had taken such deep root in his 
mind. From the time of his initiation into the Pagan 
mysteries at Athens, he seemed to live in a world of imagi- 
nation, and the poetical fictions of Homer, with which his 
memory was stored, filled even his dreams; so that he 
fancied he held communion by night with his shadowy gods 
and goddesses, that they touched his hands or his hair, 
and spoke to him in his sleep; pretending also, that he 
distinguished the voice of Minerva from that of Jupiter, and 
so forth. When afraid to take his journey to Milan, his 
mind was quieted by the idea of an invisible guard appointed 
by Minerva ; but it is probable the sisterly kindness of 
Eusebia afforded him more substantial comfort. She re- 
ceived him most tenderly ; and took care that he should not 
appear in public till he was divested of his beard, and had 
exchanged the philosopher's cloak for the dress of a Roman 
prince ; but even then, his awkward carriage exposed him 
to the ridicule of the court for many days. 

On his twenty-fifth birth-day, a.d. 355, Julian was in- 
vested with his promised dignity, and. dismissed by the 
emperor amidst the shouts of the military, to take up his 
winter quarters at Paris, then called Lutetia. This city, at 
that period, only occupied the little island in the Seine, and 
was approached by two wooden bridges ; and so cold was 
the climate, by reason of the immense forests of Gaul, that 
it is said, huge pieces of ice floated down the river, which 
the Asiatic prince likened to blocks of white marble. So 
varied and remarkable were the talents of Julian, that he 
soon proved himself adapted to fill an entirely new situation ; 
and it appears he found it as easy and pleasant to imitate 
the heathen warriors and statesmen, as to admire the poets, 
and honour the gods of Greece and Rome. Upon the 
establishment of the Caesar in Gaul, Constantios resolved 
to return to Constantinople, and on his road through Italy 
visited Rome. As a sovereign had not been seen in the 
ancient capital for thirty years, an immense concourse of 
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jieojile were drawn together by the news of his coming, 8o 
that Constantias pleasantly observed, on seeing the multi- 
tudes, it was strange *' the whole homan race" should be 
so suddenly collected in one spot. During thirty days he 
was occupied in viewing the wonders of Rome, and after- 
ward, he added to them by sending the dtbens an Egyptian 
obelisk of gramte, one hundred and fifteen feet in height, 
which he caused to be transported from the Nile to the 
Tiber in a vessel constructed for the purpose. 

The inroads of northern . barbarians occupied both 
Constantius and Sapor in defending their dominions, 
three thousand miles apart, whilst their lieutenants were 
Btin fighting in their names, on the confines of the two 
empires. Constantius, in the course of his campaign, nearly 
lost his life through the subtlety of a powerful tribe, who 
had professed to yield submission to him. As he was 
about to make an oration, a party of barbarians, in pre* 
tended anxiety to hear his words, surrounded him and 
seized his person. The imperial gturds, at the expense of 
their own fives, rescued him from destruction ; and his after- 
success was so remarkable, that at the dose of his victories 
over the Sarmatians, his delighted followers greeted him 
with the novel title of Sarmaticus. He was, Uierefore^ 
little prepared at his return to Constantinople, to receive an 
epistle which the king of Persia had been emboldened to 
send, on hearing that the Roman generals had humbly 
sued for peace, after a recent defeat from his ovm officers. 
Sapor's letter ran thus, '* Sapor, king of kings, and brother 
of the sun and moon, rejoices that Us brother Constantius 
has learned wisdom by adversity, and proposes as terms 
of peace, the restoration of Mesopotamia and Armenia 
which belonged to his ancestors, &c. f but without waiting 
for a reply he had invaded Mesopotamia, knowing that the 
emperor with his choicest troops was too far distant to 
come to the protection of that province. The strong city 
of Amida (now Diarbekr,) had, however, arrested the Persian 
hosts for seventy-three days ; and it had been taken by Sapor 
at the sacrifice of thirty thousand lives, when Constantius 
arrived to mourn over the ruin which he could not prevent. 
In fact he was invariably unsuccessful in his war with the 
king of Persia, though the contest was only suspended^at 
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the end of five years by the voluntary retreat of Suporv 
Whilst the emperor's flatterers could find no cause for c(hi- 
gratulation in these Eastern campaigns, the despised student 
was gaining the reputation of a second Caesar in the West* 
and imitated the general from whom he derived his title^ 
not only in his Gcdlic wars, but in writing an account of 
them. Three times he crossed the Rhine in the guise of a 
conqueror, and sent a king of the Allemanni with oth^ 
tokens of his triumphs to the emperor. His conduct as a 
civil governor was aLso wiser than that of his more experi- 
enced cousin; and he took much pains to lighten the burdens 
of the people, and to soften the severity of existing laws. 
There cannot be a doubt that Julian, like other infidels, 
borrowed largely from the book that he affected to despise, 
and adopted, as far as it suited him, its incomparable guid* 
ance for the law-giver and sovereign. For instance, he refused 
to condemn any accused person without the evidoice of 
vntnesses ; and when an imperial advocate once angnly ex- 
claimed *' Who will ever be found jBHulty* if it be enough 
to deny ?*' He replied, " And who will ever be found 
innocent, if it be sufficient to affirm T* Whilst Julian was 
dreaded by the barbarians, loved by the provincials, and 
almost idoUsed by his own soldiers ; he was spoken of at 
the court of Constantius, as an ape dressed in purple, in 
derision of his manners ; or as a hairy savage, in reference to 
his personal appearance : nay more, the emperor's flatterers 
pretended that his despatches were but fictions, "for who," 
said they, " could learn the art of war in the schools of 
Athens ?" But Constanthis knew that Julianas victories were 
real ; and he took care in announcing them, according to 
custom, to the provincial governors, in letters crowned with 
laurel, to omit the Caesar's name, wishing to have the 
credit for himself. At length, however, when the young 
prince's superior talents would admit of no such conceal- 
ment, he attempted to lessen his power ; and required him 
to send without delay, four entire legions to assist in the 
Persian war. Julian probably expected to be disobeyed, 
when he desired the Gallic troops who were most attached to 
his person, and who had a promise of remaining on that side 
the Alps, to prepare for departure ; and, however strongly 
he might afterwards affirm his ignorance of their intentions* 
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or faiB opjpontion to their wishes, we cannot doabt that hiil 
ambition was gratified on finding them all gathered arouid 
his palace that same night shouting ** Julian Augustus 1" 
Such a cry, he knew, a reigning emperor had never been 
wont to pardon ; and he felt tiiat he must now either reigpi 
as an independent sovereign, or sufier death. But he hesi- 
tated, till dreams and omens satisfied him that he ought to 
assent to the military decision, and merely to seek its 
confirmation by his cousin. 

Constantius then held his court at Antioch, three 
thousand miles from Paris ; and during the montiis that 
elapsed before his pleasure could be made known to his 
cousin, JuHan had time to make two more successful 
expeditions beyond the Rhine. Eusebia was dead, and 
as there was no one to plead the Caesar's cause at the 
imperial court, the reply of Constantius was written in the 
most pasmnate terms ; and he even reproached Julian with 
his ingratitude towards one who had preserved him when a 
helpless orphan. At this point, the philosopher's boasted 
patience failed him; and he exclaimed with the utmost 
bitterness, "Does the destroyer of my family taunt me 
with being an orphan ? In so doing, he reminds me of 
revenging the injuries I have long been studying to forget." 
He ti^en read to hiis attached soldiers, the emperor *s 
message, desiring him to resign the title of Augustus^ and 
to rest contented with his former power ; and seeing this 
gave them, as he expected, the occasion for renewing their 
expressions of devotedness to his service, he sent back his 
cousin's messengers with a letter expressive of unmixed 
hatred and determined defiance. 

Up to this period, Julian had disguised his contempt for 
Christianity by attending the church services and celebrating 
the festivals, though he privately burned incense to Jupiter 
or Mercury ; and only a few weeks before, he had observed 
the feast of the Epiphany in the usual manner ; but now, he 
threw off the mask, and publicly renounced the religious 
profession as well as the friendship of Constantius, com* 
mitting himself as he said, to the care of " the immortal 
gods.'* His legions^ though for the most part Christians 
in name, followed the avowed apostate. He had first to 
repel the barbarians whom the emperor encouraged to 
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renew their attacks ; and then, entering Italy* he made himsell 
master of Rome, and prevailed on the Pagan senate to con' 
firm the title hestowed on him by the army. Constantios 
did not leave Antioch till he heard that Italy had yielded to 
his rival; for his flatterers had endeavoured to render Julian 
an object of contempt, and the ^mperor had been wont to 
speak of his return to Europe, as if he were merely going 
on a hunting excursion. He found out, when too late^ that 
he had under-rated the power of his opponent, and set off 
very hastily in the hope of regaining his lost dominions. A 
slight fever was upon him, and this being increased by 
agitation of mind and fatigue of body, he died at a village 
near Tarsus, aged forty-five, having reigned twenty-four 
years, a.d. 361. He received baptism a little while before 
he expired, from an old friend of Arius whom he had made 
bishop of Antioch when he sent Meletius into exile. In 
his dying hours, Constantius, probably with a view to 
secure the safety of his young wife, named Julian as his sue* 
cessor ; and though his ministers wished to appoint another, 
the army sent a message to the prince telling him that every 
sword in the empire would now be drawn in his service. 

About sixty miles from Constantinople, the new emperor 
was met by a large 'multitude of its citizens; and a few days 
after this public entry, he preceded the body of his deceased 
cousin on foot, clothed in momming-robes and without his 
diadem, to the church of the Twelve Apostles, in which it 
was laid. After giving this last token of respect for 
Christian usages, he never flagged in his zeal for Paganism 
till the moment of his death. 

Men, as we have seen, had abused the profession of 
Christianity ; but there were ever those who by the grace 
of God proved that their hearts were affected by that faith 
which went not beyond the lips of others, lliese might 
have found an utterance for their heart's sorrow in the 
touching language of the prophets, who dwelt in the midst 
of apostate Israel, owning that unless the Lord had left a 
very small remnant, that which boasted itself to be the 
assembly of God would have been as Sodom, and like unto 
Gomorrah. Satan* would now have swept away this 

* I attribute the work to Satan on Scriptural grounds ; for the 
power of this world, opposed to God and his people, derives it« 
greatest strength from the devices of the adversary. Satan, we 
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ftflsembly by the hand of Joliani but the Lord would not 
suffer this, because of the righteoas that remained in it ; 
and tliough the enemy's fresh attempts proved the depth 
of bis subtlety, the inutility of his efforts to overthrow the 
work of God was never more apparent. 



CHAP. III. 

THE KEIGN OF JCUAN. — THE BE-ESTAfiUSHMENT OF PAGANISM. 

^FIBMNESS OF SOME CHRISTIANS.— JUUAK AT ANTIOCH 

SHOWS HIS PEESECUTING SFIBIT. ^ATTEMPT TO BE-BUILD THE 

T2MPLE AT JEBUSALEM.— BENEWAL OF THE PEBSIAN WAB. 

— ^Julian's death. 

Julian, on taking possession of the palace at Constanti* 
nople, found its arrangements little adapted to his tastes 
and habits. Luxurious provisions, and domestics, **bm 
numerous as insects in a summer's day/' were quite un* 
necsessary to one who, like Diogenes, affected to despise 
the smallest conveniences. A thousand cooks, who were 
counted among the household servants of his predecessor, 
were of no use to him, as he contented lumself with 
a vegetable diet ; and his two meals were both hasty and 
sparing. On calling for a barber, an officer attended him 
in such magnificent apparel, that he exclaimed with affected 
surprise ** I want a barber, not a receiver-general of the 
finimces." He found this man had been receiving a large 
salary, with an allowance of twenty servants and horses ; 
and as all the imperial household was in like proportion, 
the expense and waste of the establishment were enormous. 
But Julian, Hke all violent reformers, went too far ; he 
did wrong in dismissing at once the whole crowd without 

know, is called the "Prince of this World;" he has his powers and 
principalities, the rulers of the darkness of this world, who fight 
against God and resist his people ; he works in the children of dis- 
obedience ; leads men to dumb idols ; and blinds the minds of them 
that believe not, and leads them captive at his will. But while 
reflecting on this fearful subject, it is comforting to know that he has 
no power over the very weakest believer in Jesus, but as he yields 
it to him; for it is written "Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you." 



